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render translation impossible in this book. 1 But he sets the
matter at rest, and tells us all that we must not take his
eulogies too seriously, by frankly declaring,

CI have lepented me thereof and ta'en in satire my revenge.1 2

We must then look for the real merit of this poet, not
in the panegyric, the ostensible maqsad or purpose of the
qasfdas, where from the nature of the case no true poetic
beauty is possible, but in his exordiums, those passages which
precede and lead up to the eulogies, and which generally
contain whatever poetry works of this class possess. It is
when we turn our attention to these that we begin to under-
stand something of the reasons why the critics unite in
placing this poet on so lofty a pedestal; we find grandeur
of imagination, brilliancy of fancy, and wealth of imagery,
clothed in well-nigh flawless language, always of the subtlest
harmony, but ever varying its tone in sympathy with the
subject of the verse. This infinite variety is one of Neffs
characteristics; for while his style has a marked individuality
(he copied no one, though many have essayed to copy him),
and is always in unison with itself, he varies the tone so
as to make this expressive of whatever subject he takes up.
Thus, if he describes a battle, we can almost hear in his
verse the rush of the soldiers to the assault and the clash
of arms as they meet the foe; or again, if he is depicting
a garden, we become as it were conscious of the perfume
arising from the flowers and of the plashing of the fountain
in its marble basin.

Another feature of Nefi's style is that quality which the
Turkish critics call fasahat, a term that may be approximately

